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"Their main object and chief advantage of their use is that all costs may 
be figured in precisely the same way. Any mistakes made in determining 
the selling price would then be the same throughout that particular trade, 
in which event, unfair and ignorant competition would cease, despite the 
faults or deficiencies in the methods of cost finding adopted." 

The manner in which the authors have handled their subject commands 
attention. They are careful not only to define their own terms but to 
present the definitions of similar terms used by others. This will be appre- 
ciated by those who have had to follow cost analyses. In matters on which 
there is a variety of opinion they have explained all contentions, for example, 
whether or not interest on capital invested should be regarded as an element 
of cost. At the same time they have not been afraid to state their own 
opinion and the reasons for it. Where it is possible to follow several differ- 
ent methods, the advantage of one method over another under certain 
circumstances is clearly stated, as for example the various methods of 
prorating factory overhead charges. 

The entire work is a happy combination of theory and practical example. 
The writer found that the book is being used as a handbook in a number of 
organizations where cost systems were being installed or improved. The 
forms are illustrated and can be followed in actual practice. The chapter 
on the examination of the plant preparatory to the installation of a cost 
system contains a very valuable checking list which should furnish statis- 
ticians with a wealth of suggestions for the analysis of business. 

Good English, clear type, and splendid arrangement of text make the 
book pleasing and attractive. An analytical table of contents covering 
fourteen pages, and a detailed index furnish means of quick reference. 
Concise and comprehensive summaries at the end of nearly every chapter 
enable the reader to review the subject matter and to fix in mind the points 
emphasized. 

Arthur R. Burnet. 



Housing Standards in Brooklyn. By John C. Gebhart. Published by the 
Tenement House Committee of the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities, 
October, 1918. Pp. 60. 

This report, dealing with the housing of 3,227 Brooklyn families, is 
based on information obtained through the Relief Department and the 
District Nursing Committee of the Brooklyn Bureau of Charities, the 
Jewish Aid Society, and the Tuberculosis Day Camp. The study, there- 
fore, has to do with families which are either dependent or under the care 
of a philanthropic agency by reason of illness. Statistics are presented and 
discussed under the following main heads: Sanitation, interior rooms, room 
overcrowding, lodgers, land overcrowding, type of dwelling, tuberculosis, 
rents, and nationalities. 

In purpose and scope the report is a description of the conditions affecting 
a given group of families, rather than an attempt to trace causes and effects 
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(p. 58). An exception is the finding, tentatively stated, that the presence 
of tuberculosis is more closely related to room overcrowding than to faulty 
sanitation. 

While the analysis is, in general, cautious and sound, the statistical rea- 
soning is open to question at certain points. Thus, the author appears to 
assume that the number of families per dwelling, without reference to the 
size of the dwelling, is a trustworthy index of land overcrowding. Again, as 
the report emphasizes the effect of economic status upon housing, the com- 
parison of room crowding in this group of mainly dependent families with 
Rowntree's data for the entire working population of the city of York, 
England, appears lacking in point. The reviewer is not convinced by 
reasoning to the effect that, because 50 per cent of the families paid rentals 
of from f 10 to $15 per month, and "since the item of rent has been found to 
consume from 25 to 30 per cent of the family income of the working popula- 
tion," therefore "it is fair to assume that the average family studied has an 
income of about $50 a month or $600 a year" (pp. 40 and 54). 

A feature of the report which will be regretted by statisticians is the 
absence of an adequate statement as to the manner and method of the 
inquiry. When was the study made? Was a schedule used and, if so, 
what did it include? What is the relation, numerical and otherwise, of 
the group of families studied to the whole number of dependent families in 
Brooklyn? The report does not answer these questions. 

In view of change in prices, wages, and opportunities for employment 
that has occurred within the past few years it seems important to know 
whether or not the data for all the families relate to the same period of time. 
The statement (p. 47) that reports as to nationality in some instances were 
"based on personal impression rather than scientific inquiry," raises a 
question as to the methods by which the facts were collected. 

In discussing the sufficiency of the number of cases studied, the author 
compares the families for which information was secured with the total 
population of Brooklyn. The purpose of this comparison is not clear. 
The author is dealing with families coming under the care of philanthropic 
agencies; hence the number of families considered should be related to the 
entire number of families which have found it necessary to apply to such 
agencies for assistance. 

The preceding paragraphs have been written from the standpoint of the 
statistician concerned with methods of social research. In judging the 
results of the study it should be said that the statistics are, in general, 
stated and analyzed in a way that implies a painstaking and thorough 
inquiry. The author's findings regarding the housing of the dependent 
poor in Brooklyn will be of value to social workers seeking to improve 
these conditions and will provide investigators in other cities with material 
for significant comparisons. 

Earle Clabk. 



